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Vacation Days Are Here 


UNE is such a happy month that I am sure it was made especially : 


VoL. LIV 


for boys and girls! Its sun is bright, its air is balmy, and its breeas 
are gentle. Fields are green, orchards are heavy with bloom; gardens ar 
beginning to yield bountifully. Spring lambs, young calves, and baby 
pigs are so full of the joy of living they scamper and play all day long 
and the birds are all atwitter over their new families. 

Now that school will soon be out for the summer for most of you 
boys and girls you too will be enjoying the happy, carefree days of June 

I am sure there are many, many things calling you to come out into 
the sunshine to play. Of course there will be chores to do, errands to 
run, baby brothers and sisters to look after, music lessons to practice, 
and for some of you school lessons to be learned. You will be busy, and 
with your busyness there will be an eagerness to get through with the job 
and rush to play ball, or to wade in the brook, or to finish the playhouse 
oh perhaps skip to the park to swing on the swings with other girls and 


"Whatever it is you like best to do The Prayer of Faith that helped 
you with that hard arithmetic lesson last fall—the one that you felt yu 
would never, never be able to understand—or with the recitation you 
were sure you would never be able to remember, will help you do al 
the things you must do this summer as well as all the things you want 
to do. It will help you remember to act wisely when crossing streets, 
climbing trees, swimming, walking along highways, learning to cook, 
mowing grass, running errands, and helping younger children and olde 
people. Just remember that God is your help in every need. This dos 
not mean that you can repeat the prayer and then run headlong into 
danger without getting hurt. God has given you a part of His mind to 
guide you whether at work or at play. He is truly your help in every 
need. Call upon Him to guide you if you must ride your bicycle along 
a highway or busy street. Turn to Him in silent prayer for help whik 
you are learning to swim. Whatever your need, He will help you 
have a happy vacation. 
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Fatry Fantasy x, 


By Josephine McCann 
A fairy in a raincape, I declare I was not dreaming 
Shy. Ms With boots Sein Beneath the apple tree, 
Ca She took a pocket handkerchief But there was no other 
and Wo ape ing through the —_ From ’neath her tiny cape witness 
Wel ona gree And blew her dainty little nose Save the man in the moon 
I heard her tiny sneeze. While I stood there agape. and me. 
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Earning Roger 


By William A. Clough 


he WAS the day they mixed the paint that Bob- 

by’s father said it. For a long time afterward 
Bobby felt a queer sinking feeling just about 
where his heart was whenever he thought of his 
father’s look and tone that day. It was nearly 
three months before—— 

But here, here, this is getting ahead of the 
story. 

Bobby and Roger were the best of friends. 
They couldn’t remember when they hadn’t known 
each other. Of course it hadn’t been too long, be- 
cause they were only eight, but they had been 


playing togethe: ever since they could walk, and | 


after they started school at five they were always 
together. 


The little white one-room schoolhouse was. 


down the road about three stone’s throws from 
Bobby's house. Roger lived half a mile from 
Bobby’s in the opposite direction. He always 


stopped in the morning to go to school with 
Bobby, and after school he'd stay until nearly 
suppertime. Saturday mornings he would arrive 
at about nine o'clock for the day. 

It was on one of those Saturdays, a warm, 
sunny one in May, that they discovered the paint. 
They had been out back of the orchard teaching 
Roger’s dog Turvey to climb up a partly fallen 
tree and to pick a handkerchief from the 
branches, when they heard Mother Charlton's 
drawn-out call: ““Din-ner-r-r!”” Racing toward the 
house, Bobby spied the buckets lined up on a 
plank by the barn door. 

“Wait,” he called. “Let’s see what's in those 


“Look,” Roger panted as they reached the 
buckets and peered at their smooth, rich contents. 
“Paint. What's it all for?” 

“I don’t know,” Bobby said, taking hold of the 
paddle and stirring the bright-red contents of one 
large bucket. Roger churned a stick in the creamy 
white paint of another. 

Then each dipped a finger in and reflectively 
watched the paint drip off onto the dandelion 
leaves at their feet. Roger broke off a leaf and 
dipped it into the white paint. Bobby quickly did 
the same in the red. 
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“It’s blood!” he said dramat- 
ically. “Thick, red blood!” He ay, 
icked up a paddle from the 
and called: “Here, Tur- 
vey, come here boy. I'll stab 
you.” 

Again from the back steps ky 
came mother’s call: “Din- 


he saw Don's face. He quickly 
said, “Look, Don, it’s a beauti- 


4 ‘ad ful pink. It will be a pink barn, 


and everybody’ll talk about it.” 

Don did not reply, and Bobby 
turned to see his father with a 
paintbrush in his hand, coming 
toward them. 


ner-f-r.” “Dad, they've mixed the red 
“Come on, let’s eat quick and " ‘ and white,” Don said. “Look.” 
come back and have some fun,” The First Gift Mr. Charlton stared speech- 
Bobby said, thrusting the paddle By Mildred Lawrence less at the big buckets of deep- 
down into the paint. pink paint. Then he turned on 
“Bob, look what you've Early this morning in the big the now trembling little boys. 
done!” Roger exclaimed. “You oak tree “You know better than that,” 
put it in the white bucket. Look Fat Bob Robin was singing to he said. “Now we can’t paint 


at it turn pink.” me. 


the barn. You cause trouble, 


“Oh, dear, what'll Dad say,” I opened my eyes, and I heard trouble, trouble all the time. 
Bobby said. “Here I'll put it im say, Roger, you go straight home 
back.” He lifted the now pink “A happy birthday to you to- and tell your father what you’ve 


and white paddle and thrust it day! 
back into the red paint. Then 
they dashed for the house for they were hungry. 

Neither boy said a word about the paint as they 
cleaned their dinner plates, but when Father said 
to Bobby’s older brother Don, “We'd better start 
with the north end of the barn this afternoon,” 
they exchanged meaningful glances. 

Swallowing their rice pudding before the oth- 
ers had hardly started theirs, Roger and Bobby 
made a dash for the barn. Ripples of pink were 
still very plain on the top of the white paint and 
white streaks showed in the red. 

“Maybe it will go away if we stir,” Roger said. 

They stirred vigorously. The result was that 
the whole bucket of white took on a pinkish tinge, 
while the red absorbed the white and seemed to 
stay just as red as ever. 

“That pink is terribly pretty,” Bobby said. 
“You know, I'll bet they never thought of paint- 
ing the barn pink.” 

“Barns are always painted red or red and 
white,” Roger said. “But, shucks, pink would be 
swell, wouldn’t it?” 

Bobby had a sudden idea. “Let’s mix it,” he 
said. “Then we'll have a pink barn, and every- 
body’ll talk about it.” 

They were so busy following up this idea that 
they didn’t hear Don coming, and it wasn’t until 
they heard his alarmed call, “Here, what are you 
kids doing?” that they realized there was any- 
thing in the world but pink paint. 

Bobby's voice was just a little frightened when 


done. Bobby, come into the 
house.” 

Roger left without a word, and wordless, Bob- 
by followed his father toward the house. The 
stern words “You cause trouble, trouble, trou- 
ble” rang in his ears. 

His mother looked up in surprise as the two 
came into the kitchen. 


“They've ruined all our paint for the barn,” 
his father said. “Mixed the red and the white. I 
won't put up with it any longer. They're always 
up to some mischief. They can never play together 
again. Now, young man, you sit in that chair all 
afternoon and think how you can be a good boy 
instead of a naughty one.” 

Bobby dropped into the chair his father indi- 
cated. He was stunned. It was unbelievable. His 
father couldn’t mean—— 

But his father was going out the back door, 
and his mother was going on with the dishes 
without saying a word. 

“Mom,” he burst out, “Mom, he didn’t mean 
it, did he?” Tears let loose like sudden rain. ‘“‘He 
didn’t mean we couldn’t play together—ever!” 

His mother came to him and wiped the tears 
away with her apron. 

“Ever is a long time,” she said in her quiet, 
gentle voice. “But it’s best you don’t play with 
Roger for a while, until maybe you can earn him 
back.” 

Bobby stopped crying after a bit and began to 
think. He hadn’t meant to be naughty. He really 
had thought it would be nicer to have the paint 
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earn Roger back?” 


pink, but he had known 
he shouldn’t do it, just 
the same. Maybe his fa- 
ther was right. Maybe 
he and Roger had 
caused a lot of trouble. 
He remembered the 


time they had smashed all the windows in the . 


granary last fall. They had been playing in the 
bins of grain and making believe they were load- 
ing freight trains. Roger would cover a piece of 
board with oats and say: “Toot-toot, here comes 
the train. Open the gates.” And standing by the 
window with a stick, he would break out a pane 


of glass to let the train go through. He had — 


smashed all but one when his father caught them. 


He thought dolefully of the time they had tried 
to be helpful by burning the brush. His mother 
and father had gone to town. The brush pile was 
not very far from a strawstack that was close up 
against the barn. They stuffed some straw under 
the brush and set fire to it and were having a 
wonderful time until they saw Bobby's father and 
mother cutting straight across the field with the 
horse in a gallop. His father sent their beautiful 
fire scattering as he tossed the burning branches 
far out into the field. 

Yes, it looked as though they had caused trou- 
ble, trouble, trouble all the time. And now he 
couldn’t play with Roger any more. There wasn’t 
much use living. He had never imagined a world 
without Roger. Then he remembered what his 
mother had said. “Maybe you can earn him back.” 

He pondered that. You earned money by work- 
ing for it, but how could you earn the right to 
play with your best friend? Maybe in the same 
way—by working for it. But the paint couldn’t be 
unmixed and those broken windows in the gran- 


ary couldn’t be put together again, 
His father’s voice had been pretty 
or final. It all looked hopeless. 


His mother finished the dishes | 
and put up the ironing board. She _ 


ironed in silence for a long time. 
Bobby, stealing a glance at her out of the corner 
of his eye, wondered how she could look so calm 
and peaceful and happy when the whole world 
was upside down. 

But just looking at her made him feel better, 
There was something mighty comforting about 
his mother. After all as long as he had her he 
needn’t feel too badly. No matter what he did or 
what happened, he could always come to her and 
be comforted. She always understood. 

“Mom,” he said suddenly, “how can I earn 
Roger back?” 

His mother smiled. “Well, first you have to 
want him back,” she said. “I guess we don’t have 
to worry about that, do we? Then you have to 
understand that you can’t do bad things and get 
good things, even though you don’t really mean 
to be bad. You have to try very hard to think and 
do only the things that make life happier for 
others. : 

“You see, Dad paid a lot of money for that 
paint, and he and Don spent several hours this 
morning getting it all mixed and ready for the 
barn. You and Roger came along, and without 
thinking of anything except having fun you did 
something that harmed instead of helped. Now 
you have to do something that will help instead 
of harm, until your father realizes that you have 
changed.” 

“What can I do, Mom?” Bobby asked eagerly. 

“Just want to do things, and the opportunity 
will come along,” Mrs. Charlton said. “Want and 
work and wait and God will help you out. He 
helps everybody who wants and works and 
waits.” 

The rest of the afternoon Bobby thought an 
waited and wanted and grew so restless that he 
could hardly stay in the chair. His mother went 
serenely on with her work. When Dad and Don 
came in for supper Bobby was still in the chair. 

“All right, Bobby,” his father said not un- 
kindly, “wash up now for supper.” 

Next morning Bobby wondered how Roger 
would take it when he broke the news to him. 
He’d have to tell him the minute he stopped by 
on his way to school. But Roger didn’t stop. About 
a quarter of nine Bobby saw him going by, his 
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eyes straight ahead and a very 
unhappy look on his face. Bob- 
by wanted to rush out and call 
to him, but he quickly checked 
himself. 

A few minutes later he start- 
ed for school alone. Roger came 
up to him as he entered the 
schoolyard. 

“I told my father about the 
paint,” he said, “and he said I 
can’t play with you any more. I 
don’t think that’s fair.” His 
voice was peevish. 

“That’s just what my father 
told me,” Bobby said, “but my 


Flashlights 
By Ollie James Robertson 


At night when I go walking 
And the moon is pale and 
low 
I hold a light in front of me 
To see just where to go. 


The lightning bugs have flash- 
lights too, 
A special kind “built in”; 
They carry theirs behind so 
they 
Can see where they have 
been! 


caught and spread the hay as it 
came off the end of the loader. 

He learned to drive the horse 
on the hayfork and pull back 
the rope so that his father no 
longer had to climb off the load 
each time after setting the fork. 
The day they put ten loads of 


_ hay into the barn and his father 


said it was two more than they 
had ever gathered before in one 
day Bobby felt so happy that he 
never even noticed that he was 
tired. One day he overheard his 
father say: “Mother, Bobby is 
certainly a big help. He almost 


mother said I could earn you 
back.” He explained what his mother had said to 
him. Roger listened thoughtfully. 

As the days went by Bobby wanted and waited, 
and nothing seemed to happen. He wanted to 
play with Roger after school and on Saturdays 
more than anything else, and it was very hard to 
keep on waiting. He tried to think of some big 
thing to do to earn Roger back, but nothing came 
up. He began wiping the dishes for his mother 
every day and kept the water pail and the wood- 
box full. He ran errands for his father and Don. 
But all those were little and unimportant things 
and couldn’t possibly make his father relent. 


It did make him feel good though to see the 
approval in his mother’s eyes when he helped her 
and to hear his father say, ““That water certainly 
tastes good,” after taking a long drink from the 
pail Bobby had carried to him in the field. 

When vacation came Bobby grew so busy 
thinking up and doing little things to help his 
mother and father that he almost forgot to be 
lonesome for Roger. He had never realized it was 
so much fun to work. When he awakened in the 
morning instead of thinking, ‘““What shall I do 
with myself today?” he began to think, “What 
can I do to help today?” 

The first thing was to get up quickly and cheer- 
fully, wash his hands and face, and help mother 
get the breakfast things on the table. When she 
wanted something from down the cellar or up- 
stairs he would run and get it for her. 

He asked Don to let him drive the horses when 
they were loading hay with the loader. It made 
him feel almost like a man to guide the horses 
along the row of hay his father had raked up, 
while Don stood in the middle of the load and 


takes the place of a hired man.” 
Praise made him feel like doing still more. 

Yet there was still no sign of a chance to do 
some big thing to earn Roger back. Summer was 
half over and neither his father nor his mother 
had made any mention of his friend. He saw his 
father talking to Roger's father one day down by 
the road, but nothing was said about it to him. 


Bobby would be nine years old in just a week. 
A little pang shot through him as he recalled his 
last birthday. He had had Roger then all day 
long and a new toy sailboat to use on the pasture 
eee and there had been a chicken dinner with 

iscuits and gravy and a three-layer frosted cake. 

This year his mother had asked him, as she 
always did, what he wanted for his birthday. The 
two things he wanted more than anything were 
both impossible, so he simply said, “I don’t 
know. I’ve got so much now.” 

He had completely forgotten his birthday when 
it arrived, there had been so much excitement the 
day before, when the bees came. He and Dad and 
Don were just coming in after putting the horses 
up for noon dinner when they heard a loud buzz- 
ing. Looking up, they saw a cloud of flying in- 
sects heading straight for the apple tree by the 
pump. One big insect shot ahead and lighted on 
a branch. All the others immediately piled on it 
in a big noisy bunch until the branch swayed 
down within a few feet of the ground. 

“Honey bees,” Dad said. “A big swarm. They 
want a home.” 

In the afternoon Bobby excitedly watched his 
father build a hive, then put on gloves, and tie 
gauze around his face and head, and shake the 
bees down from the branch into the hive. Not one 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Father, Mother, Jet, Sarah, and Lonny Stockwell 
lived on a homestead. Their nearest neighbors were 
Indians, Big Brother, Running Deer, and Moonflower. 
Tod and Nancy Tanner went to school with Jet and 
Sarah. Mr. and Mrs. Buxton and Ben and Matty were 
old friends. Uncle John and Auntie Sue had a cabin 
near the Stockwells. 

A drought burned up the crops. Mr. Stockwell sent 

et to the settlement with a letter for the storekeeper. 
ere he met a homeless boy, Dave Jackson, and took 
him home with him. Two days later the old friends and 
neighbors gathered for a picnic. Mr. Stockwell sug- 
gested making ponds so they would have water as soon 
as rain came. He wanted Dave to help him and Jet. 

The children and Auntie Sue went to the creek to 
wade. While they were there Dave found a big patch 
of wild hemp. The children made a long rope of it. Ben 
and Matty spent the night with Jet and Sarah. In the 
night the boys were awakened by a loud noise. As the 
men worked the next day the noise came again. The 
Indian boys left the water they were carrying to the men 
and jumped onto their ponies and left. The boys fol- 
lowed them. They found more than two dozen Indians 
dancing to the low, rhythmic beat of tom-toms. As the 
dance stopped they saw Running Deer riding toward 
them. Would he be angry with them? 


Parr Seven 


i ye and Ben did not have to make an excuse 
for being out there on the horse. If Running 
Deer thought it strange, he was too excited and 
happy to say so. “Rain come soon,” he said as he 
stopped his pony near his paleface friends. 

“I'm glad,” Ben said. ““How do you know?” 

“Medicine men—an’ braves—do rain dance. 
Now rain come.” 

Sitting close behind him on the horse, Jet felt 
Ben’s tense body relax. Ben had been worried— 
maybe a little frightened—but his worry was over 
now. “The men are going to make a pond on my 


(Copyright 1949 by the author) 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


father's farm tomorrow,” he said. “You and Big 
Brother come.” 

“Sure,” Running Deer said. Then he turned 
and loped back to join his friends at the adobe 
house. 

Ben looked at the cloudless sky; he blinked his 
eyes at the blazing sun. “It’s going to rain,” he 


_ said as he headed the horse back down the slope, 


Jet knew by the tone of Ben’s voice that he was 
laughing inside. But Jet did not feel like laugh- 
ing. The ceremony that he had just witnessed had 
been—well, it meant a lot to the Indians. They 
had called upon the Great Father to send rain. 
There had been dignity and respect in every 
movement of their dance. “Have you ever doubt- 
ed that rain would come?” Jet asked. “Our fa- 
thers didn’t doubt it or they wouldn’t have 
worked so hard to make ponds.” 

“Oh, I guess it will rain sometime,” Ben said. 
“But those Indians back there thinking they can 
make it rain by beating their tom-toms and 
dancing round and round, as if——” 

“Maybe the tom-toms won't help any,” Jet 
reasoned, “but I guess they won’t do any harm 
either. It’s the faith the Indians have in the 
Great Father that counts; and if the others back 
there at the adobe house are as happy now as 
Running Deer, that’s something.” 

They reached the sawmill and thanked Mr. 
Tanner for the use of the horse. At the pond on 
the lower side of the mill the men were gathering 
up their tools. The pond was completed. Plans 
were made for the men to meet at the Jeffries 
farm the next morning. Tonight would be the 
last time that Ben could stay all night with Jet. 

“Ask your father to let you stay with me to 
morrow night,” Ben said. “It'll be close, and we 
can go over to the Buxton place the next day with 
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my father. I haven't a bed in the 
yard under a wagon cover, but 


Where God Is 


The next day they all went to 
the Jeffries farm and made a 


we'll make a pallet a under By Fenily A, Amide pond. in the pasture. Jet and 
the trees.” He turned. “You a4) Dave stayed all night with Ben, 
come too, Dave,” he said. ret Py hye the earth, and the three babe slept in the 

That evening Ben and Dave God isi A : yard. When morning came Ben 
and Jet were in the Stockwell a the ower, the plant, said he was disappointed be- 
yard when Matty and Sarah re- AE zi. : cause they had slept right 
turned from Auntie Sue’s. They God is in the animal, bird, and through the night. Nothing at 
came through the gate holding bee; all out of the ordinary had hap- 
their hands behind them. Nancy God is everywhere, and in you pened, no unusual sound had 
and Moonflower had gone to and me. wakened them, and the Indians’ 


their own homes. 
“What did you make? Or was the hemp too 
short and you didn’t make anything?” Jet teased. 
The girls stopped in the middle of the yard. 
Then slowly and a little timidly they placed upon 
their heads hats gay with calico bows and stream- 
efs 


“You didn’t make hats!” Jet declared, even 
though he was looking right at them. 

The girls giggled and turned round and round. 
Mother heard them laughing and came to the 
door. She was almost as surprised as Jet. But 
Dave was not surprised. “I’ve seen braided-hemp 
hats before,” he said. “I didn’t tell you ‘cause I 
was afraid you’d ask me how to make ’em, an’ I 
don’t know.” 


“I thought of it,” Sarah boasted. “We girls 
braided the fiber—enough for Auntie Sue’s hat 
too; then she helped us sew the braid into shape. 
The calico came from her scrap bag, which she 
had brought to the new country. She was going 
to put the calico into a quilt, but when she saw 
how pretty it made the hats she said the tempta- 
tion was too great—the hats 
“The hats are another rea- 
son why we should grow 
more hemp next year,” Moth- 
er said. She turned to Dave. 
“Do you know anything else 
we could make with hemp?” 
she asked. 

Dave dug his toes in the 
loose dirt, stuck his thumbs 
in the waistband of his jeans, 
and his eyes twinkled as he 
said, “I’ve seen carryall bags 
made to match the hats.” 


“Oh,” exclaimed both 
girls. “But there’s no more 
hemp,” cried Sarah. 


promise of rain seemed as far 
away as ever. That day they made a pond for Mr. 
Buxton. Now all the homesteads except the In- 
dians’ had a dry pond. Water was what they 
needed; water was what the men talked about as 
they worked, what the women talked about while 
they cooked. 


Making the ponds had been good in many 
ways, Jet decided several days after the last one 
was finished. Of course every farm should have 
at least one pond on the place—everyone knew 
that. But the men had been too busy since coming 
to the new country to make ponds. This summer, 
when their corn burned up because of dry weather 
and they didn’t need to plow, they had had the 
time. Working together had helped too. Trying 
to act brave before the others had somehow made 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I want 
To be like You 
And do the things 
Your child should do. 


each man brave; anyway it had 
made him braver than he would 
have been if he had tried to face 
discouragement alone. The men 
had all laughed often too—Jet 
had heard them—and you just 
can’t talk trouble and laugh at 
the same time. 

There came the time though 
when Jet returned to the cabin 
one afternoon and heard his fa- 
ther and mother talking. Sarah 
had taken Lonny and gone to 
meet Nancy under the big tree 
at the shallows. The girls were 
piecing nine-patch quilts, and 
they liked to sew together. Lon- 
ny would take his afternoon nap 
on a blanket near his sister. Jet 
and Dave were on the hill back 
of the sheeppens whittling pegs 
for a new bench they were mak- 
ing. Jet returned to the cabin to 
get a larger knife. 

When he reached the big 
stone step at the doorway he 
heard his mother say, “There’s 
one thing we need even more 
than water.” 

Jet stopped. “Something was 
needed more than water!” Sure- 
ly he had misunderstood his 
mother’s words. Water! What 
could they need more than wa- 
ter? Water meant rain, rain for 
the thirsty, baked ground, rain 
for the fields, the pastures, the 


gardens, rain to start the creek 
running full again, water to fill 
the dry ponds, water for the 
cattle, the sheep, the oxen. 

Inside the cabin Father said, 
“What is it, dear, that we need 
more than water?” 

Jet held his breath as he 
waited for his mother’s answer. 
“Faith,” she said, “faith in this 
land of ours, and faith that God 
will see us safely through.” 

Jet turned and started back 
to his work on the hill. He ti 
toed softly. His mother’s wor 
had sounded like a prayer. He 
would not interrupt a prayer. 

It was just a few evenin 
after that, when the family had 
gathered in the yard after sup- 
per, that Mr. Tanner rode up 
to the gate. The day had been 
unusually hot. Father mopped 
his face with his bandanna 
handkerchief. “Howdy, neigh- 
bor,” he called. “Tie your horse 
and join us.” 

Mr. Tanner came over and sat 
down on the same log with Fa- 
ther. He too mopped his fore- 
head; then after he had asked 
Mother about the health of her 
family he turned to Father. “I 
might just as well come to the 
point,” he said. “Our rations 
are bout gone. We have a little 
corn meal, but that’s all.” 

“Our rations will last only a 
few days more,” Father told 
him, ‘“‘and with water so low in 
the creek and most of the grass 
in the grazing land burned up, 
the cows can’t give as much 
milk as they should.” 

“T’'ve thought of this,” Mr. 
Tanner said. “You know I don’t 
own the sawmill. I run it for a 
man at the settlement. I take my 
wages in lumber. I've got a 
small load of my own on hand. 
I wanted to build a barn, but I 
figured I could take the lumber 
to the settlement, sell it, and buy 


“You're lucky to have some. _ 
thing to sell,” Jet heard his | 
ther say. 

Mr. Tanner went right on 
talking. “You men made mea 
good pond. Whatever rations | 


buy, you men will get part of 


them 

Father interrupted. “We did. 
n't make your pond for pay— 
and you know it. The rest were 
getting ponds—you needed one 
too, so we——”” 

“I know, I know.” Mr. Tan- 
ner held up his hand. “But one 

turn deserves another. 

We're all neighbors. The rations 
I get will tide us all over a little 
longer. Maybe it'll rain in time 
for us to plant late garden stuff. 
I’ve seen some mighty good late 
harvests.” 


Jet looked at his mother. It 
was too dark to see the expres 
sion on her face. She sat hed 
straight, clas asping and unclasp- 
ing her hands. He thought he 
saw her lips move, but he heard 
no sound. 

“I’m takin’ Tod with me,” 
Mr. Tanner said. “He wants Jet 
and Dave to go along. It’s all 
right with me, if you can spare 


“The boys may go,” Father 
said, “and they'll carry their 
own corn bread.” 

Jet’s heart leaped with excite- 
ment at the suddenness of Mr. 
Tanner’s offer and his father's 
acceptance. Go to the settlement 
—what luck! Then his breath 
almost stopped. What if Dave 
should not come back with 
them? What if his uncle had 
returned and would not Ile 
Dave come back? But some 
how, even after Jet and Dave 
had gone to bed under the can 
vas wagon top, Jet could not 
bring himself to ask Dave these 
questions. 
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The next morning Mother 
followed the boys to the gate as 
left to join Mr. Tanner. 
“You'll come back with Jet, 
won't you, Dave?” she asked. 
“I want to,” he said quickly. 
Mother patted his shoulder. 
“Thea come.” 


Mr. Tanner had to follow the 
wagon road. It was not only a 
longer way than the trails and 
short cut that Big Brother knew, 
but the load of lumber on the 
wagon made the going slow. 
And because of the heat the 
horses could not be hurried. 
They would not make it to the 
settlement in a day and a half 
as Jet had done when he went 
there on his pony with the In- 
dian boys. The journey would 
probably take two full days. But 
to the three barefoot boys, 
dangling their legs over the side 
of the wagon, time made no 
difference. Jet watched Dave 
closely to see whether he ap- 
peared overly glad to be going 
to the settlement. Would he find 
the crowded hitchracks, the In- 
dians’ bargaining, the traders’ 
horse races more interesting 
than the homestead ? 

They reached the settlement 
after dark on the evening of the 
second day, tired, dusty, and 
hungry. The street was deserted. 
Wagon after wagon had pulled 
off the road leading into the 
street, and men were lying on 
the ground beside them, horses 
tied to the endgates. Mr. Tanner 
pulled his wagon off the road 
and fed and watered his horses; 
then he and the boys ate their 
corn bread. They slept under the 
wagon that night. 

But the next morning was the 


beginning of a new day. By sun- _ 


up the street was alive. Men ap- 
peared as if by magic. They 
bought, bargained, sold, and 
traded. Jet and Dave and Tod 


went with Mr. Tanner to find a 
buyer for his lumber. That was 
not hard to do since lumber was 
a scarce article. The boys helped 
unload the wagon; then with 
money in his pocket, Mr. Tan- 
ner took them to the general 
store. 

The storekeeper looked up as 
they entered. “Well, well, if it 
isn’t Davy,” he said. He spoke 
to the others, then turned back 
to Dave. “Your uncle came back 
last week.” 

“Did you tell him where I'd 
gone?” Dave asked quickly. 

“Yes.” 

“What did he say?” 

“’T ain't what he said that 
counts; it’s what he did.” The 
storekeeper squinted his eyes 
and looked at Dave, then turned 
to Jet. “It’s been more’n a month 
since you took Dave home with 
you. Are you takin’ him back?” 

“Yes,” Jet said, “if he wants 
to go. My mother asked him to 
come back.” 

“Are you goin’?” the man 
asked Dave. 

“I want to go back,” Dave 
said without hesitation. “But 
what did my uncle do?” 

The storekeeper rubbed his 
hands together. “He gave me 
some money for you; he really 
did, boy. He had it this time. 
The old prospector has struck 
pay dirt. As soon as he got his 
hands on some money he came 
here to find you. He’s not a bad 
sort, Davy.” He grinned and 
from a box under the counter 
brought out a small cloth bag. 
“He left this little present for 
you personally. The rest I'm to 
turn over to Jet’s father for your 
keep.” 

Dave emptied the little bag 


on the counter. “Money!” he . 


exclaimed unbelievingly. “An’ 
I can buy anything I want?” 
The storekeeper’s eyes twin- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Dear Father, hear 
My good-night prayer: 
Thank You for Your 
Loving care. 


kled. “Seein’ the clothes you're 
wearin’—clean but patched 
from top to bottom—I'd think 
it'd be easy decidin’.” 

Dave bought two pairs of 
jeans and two blue shirts, a bag 
of dry beans, a package of rice, 
and a poke of dried berries. 
“The rations are for Jet’s ma,” 
he explained. He counted his 
money again, then went over to 
the bench that held the saddles. 

“What do you want with a 
saddle?” the storekeeper asked. 
“You don’t own a pony.” 

“I’m not buyin’ the saddle for 
myself,” Dave said quickly. 
“I’m buyin’ it for Jet—he’s got 
a@ pony.” 

Jet gulped. He choked. He 
swallowed. ““You—you can ride 
Kutha when you want to,” he 
told Dave. 

“T’'ve been ridin’ him for the 
last month,” Dave said. 

Mr. Tanner bought his ra- 
tions, and the boys helped him 
load them in the wagon. He 
looked at the sun. It was more 
than an hour until noon. “Sup- 
pose we start home,” he said. 

“Suits me,” the boys agreed 
in unison. 

About sundown the next day, 
when they stopped again to let 
the horses rest, they knew that 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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| abt Chubby was taking a nap under the. 


trees in the yard when a cautious woof-woof 
awakened him. He opened one eye and saw big 
Jerry looking at him through the fence. He 
yawned, stretched, then got up and ambled over 
to talk dog talk with his friend. 

Big black-and-white Jerry was a rather wild 
dog. He liked to tell of the places he had been 
and how smart he was to keep out of trouble, 
and Chubby thought he was quite wonderful. 

After they had talked awhile Jerry said, ‘How 


about going with me today to see a bit of the 


world?” 
“T can’t get out, you know,” Chubby reminded 
him 


“That's easy,” Jerry said. “We'll dig a hole 
under the fence behind these bushes where no- 
body can see us. You can crawl out, and we'll 
have a fine time. Then we'll come back, and 
you can crawl in again.” 

Chubby had never been away from home ex- 
cept in the car or on a leash. It would be fun 
to roam where he liked; but still he hesitated, 
not wishing to run away. 

“Pshaw,” scoffed Jerry, his big paws already 
making the dirt fly. “Don’t be a sissy.” 

Chubby didn’t know what it meant to be a 
sissy, but he decided he wouldn’t be one anyway, 
so he started digging too, and soon he wriggled 
his fat little body through the hole. 

“We'll go down this way,” said Jerry, “so 
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By Ella S. White 
Picture by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


Mrs. Gray won't see us. You 
stay close to me, and I'll take 
care of you. You have to know 
how to dodge the cars.” 

It was a quiet street, and they 


they came to a street crossing, 
and Chubby was nearly run 
over by a car. He was terribly 
frightened. When they came to 
another crossing he told Jerry 
he wanted to go home. 

Jerry said: “Oh, come on! We're almost to 
the river, and we'll have lots of fun there.” 

Down a dusty path they went, then under a 
bridge that spanned the river, where some rough- 
looking boys were playing in the water. The boys 
were afraid of the big black-and-white dog, but 
they started to tease Chubby, and one boy picked 
him up and threw him into the water. His foot 
struck a stone just beneath the surface of the 
water, and he ran whining and limping from the 
water and up the path. 

“T'm sorry,” Jerry said and kept close beside 
him as they trotted off. 

They were on their way home when Jerry 
spied the dogcatcher’s car away down the street. 
“Run!” Jerry commanded, and he turned to run 
in the opposite direction. 

But Chubby’s short, tired legs could not keep 
up with Jerry's long ones, and soon he was left 
behind, all alone. He was so frightened that he 
ran into a yard he was passing and hid undet 
a bush. After a while he ked out, but he 
didn’t know which way lod shnend, and he lay 


down and cried softly to himself. 

For a long, long time he lay there under the 
bush, thinking of his nice home and the folks 
he loved so much. Now his little master would 
be home from school, he thought, and what 
would he do without his Chubby. dv 

He was very thirsty; so he crawled from under 


trotted along happily. Soon — 
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the bush and went down the 
street looking for water. Some- 
where there might be a bird- 
bath, like the one they had in 
his yard at home. After he had 
gone a long way he thought he 
saw one, but as he neared it a 
dog came from around the 
corner of the house and chased 
him away. 

He ran on and on now. It was 
getting dark and he was afraid. 
Dark clouds were in the sky, 
there was a loud clap of thun- 


der, and then raindrops began 


to fall. Chubby was terribly 
afraid of thunderstorms. At 
home someone always held him 


close and comforted him dur- © 


ing a storm. Now the wind blew 
and the lightning flashed and 
the thunder rumbled. He crept 
under a thick hedge and lay 
there trembling. 

By and by the storm stopped, 
but it was still dark and lonely. 
The ground was wet, and 
crawling along, he came to a 
little puddle of water, where 
he stopped to drink. He got his 
tongue dirty, and it didn’t taste 
good 


Chubby crept farther under 
the hedge, where he lay think- 
ing of his nice bed beside his 
little master’s. He was hungry 
too and so very tired that at 
last he fell asleep. He dreamed 
that a car ran over him and 
broke his leg, and that then a 
big boy threw him into the 
ocean. That wakened him. He 
felt very cold, and he saw that 
it was getting light. Soon the 
sun peeped through the hedge. 

Where was he? What had 
happened? Then he remem- 
bered, and his little heart was 


heavy. What should he do? As” 


he lay there thinking he heard 
a merry whistle, and a little 
boy came out of the back door 
near him. 


Qo-00-00-00! Oo-00-00-00! The wind is blow - ing— 
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Where is it go - ing? Oo-00-00-00! Oo-00-00-00! 
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Oo-00-00-00! Out in the trees I hear the breeze— 
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His face looks kind like ly. The boy knelt beside him, 
Jimmy’s, thought Chubby, so he _ patting his head and calling to 


crept toward him whining soft- 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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“B AA,” said Bucky Billy Goat, “baa, baa, this 
is no fun, standing here all by myself, just 
chewing in the sun.” 

All the other little goats were grazing on the 
hill, and that’s where Bucky would have been if 
he had just kept still. His mother tried to train 
him right, but only yesterday he “butted in,” and 
she forgot just what she meant to say. “When 
others talk,” she told him, “please wait until 
they’re through. Remember ‘do to others as you’d 
have them do to you.’ You can’t go places with 
me when you're rude and thoughtless, dear. To- 
morrow when we go to graze I’m going to leave 
you here.” 

“I’m sorry, Mother,” Bucky said. He hoped 
she'd change her mind, but here it was tomorrow, 
and he had been left behind! 

“Tl go and join the lambs,” he thought. 
“They're playing run sheep run.” 

“You're always butting in,” they cried. “Go 
"way; you've spoiled our fun. The trouble with 
you, Bucky, you never say, ‘Let’s play.’ You'd 
rather butt in, so it seems; then you do things 
your way.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Bucky. “I like to 


be alone.” He skipped down to the bubbly brook 
and jumped from stone to stone. Then suddenly 
he stopped beside a little houselike shell. “That's 
Tommy Turtle,” Bucky thought. “I know his 
markings well.” 

He turned the turtle upside down. Out popped 
an angry head. 

“T didn’t know you were at home. Excuse me,” 
Bucky said. 

“How'd you like to go to sleep,” fussed Tom- 
my with a frown, “and wake up standing on your 
head, your house turned upside down?” 

“I was only kidding. Why don’t you sleep at 
night?” teased Bucky. “Or when you close up, 
why not leave on a light?” ; 

“I have no light,” the turtle said, “and well 
you know it too.” 

“Then,” said Bucky, “you should have a firefly 
live with you.” He turned poor Tommy right side 
up and smiled and said good day. Then with 
frisky leaps and bounds he hurried on his way. 

Soon he saw a strawstack in the barnyard near 
the fence. He had never tried to climb it, for it 
really looked immense, but he could think of 
nothing now that he would rather do. “Besides,” 
he told himself, “those straws are extra nice to 
chew.” 

Plunging, sinking, skidding, he had almost 
reached its height, when down slid half the straw- 
stack and buried him from sight! But up he 
jumped and tried again, determined not to stop 
until his stubborn little hoofs had reached the 
very top. 

“I’m above the barnyard fence,” he smiled. 
“The rails are wide. I'll walk the top rail; then 
I'll jump down on the other side.” 


Bucky 
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Goat Butts 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1949 by the author 


He looked toward the clothesline, and there, 
dancing in the air, hanging by two clothespins, 
was some bright-red underwear—the nicest thing 
to chew on Bucky almost ever saw! “Baa,” he 
uttered, jumping down, “I’m tired of chewing 
straw.” 

He chewed the sleeves and legs off, then slowly 
wandered on until he saw the tender grass on 
Farmer Brown’s front lawn. 

He ate and ate till he was full, then lay down 
on the ground, took a nap, and then jumped up 
and calmly looked around. Near by in the garden 
was a well-stuffed pair of pants. ““They’re bend- 
ing over,” Bucky said; “‘I’ll butt them! Now’s my 
chance.” 

He lowered his horns and made a dash, and 
wham!—too late he spied the trousers going 
through the air with Farmer Brown inside! 

“Too baa-d,” cried frightened Bucky. “I guess 
I'd better run.” Farmer Brown was quite upset 
and in more ways than one. 

As Bucky bounced toward the house, ears back, 
heels up, head down—skid! stop! He almost 
butted into hefty Mrs. Brown! “Now I’m cor- 
nered sure,” he thought, for he could plainly 
hear Mr. Brown, still angry, loudly panting in 
the rear. 

Bucky dashed off sideways just as quickly as 
he could and hit headfirst the chicken wire. With 
horns caught, there he stood! 

Mrs. Brown threw up her hands and loudly 
shouted, “Look!” and pointing to the clothesline, 
laughed and laughed until she shook. 

“What’s funny?” grumbled Mr. Brown. “He 
ate my underwear.” 


“No, just the sleeves and legs,” she said. “He 
made a summer pair. That's just what you've been 
needing; and look—he mowed the lawn! When 
the grass needs cutting he can do it from now on.” 

“Yes,” said Farmer Brown and laughed. “He's 
clever, but somehow he’s butted into something 
that he can’t back out of now. We'd better help 
him out, I guess.” He made a chuckling sound. 
“But listen, don’t bend over when he’s anywhere 
around.” 

Bucky did some thinking while his little horns 
were caught. “Butting in,” he said, “can cause 
more trouble than I thought. I’m going to be as 
thoughtful and polite as I can be. Perhaps my 
mother and my friends won't even know I’m me.” 

Kind hands released his little horns and stroked 
his glossy coat, and someone said: “You know 
what, Bucky? You're a lucky little goat.” 

Bucky’s mother knew at once that he had 
changed his ways, and often she encouraged him 
with loving words of praise. 

The other goats just smiled and said: “Don’t 
worry, it won't last. You can’t tell us that anyone 
can get that good that fast.” 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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HILE on earth Jesus taught many great 

truths by telling parables. A parable is a 
story with a lesson in it told in common everyday 
words so that the humblest person can understand 
the meaning. One of the stories that Jesus told 
was the parable of the sower. 

He said: “A sower went out to sow his seed. 
Some of the seed fell by the wayside, and the 
fowls of the air came and devoured it. 

“Some of it fell upon a rock, where it pone 
and came up but soon withered and died, because 
it did not have deep roots. 

“But some of the seed that the sower scattered 
fell upon good ground; it came up and was strong 
and bore fruit, sometimes as much as a hundred- 
fold.” 

The disciples heard Jesus tell this parable, and 
they asked Him, “Why do you speak to the peo- 
ple in parables?” 

Jesus told them: “While all of you may know 
the will of God, the wonders of His love, and the 
meaning of His word, there are many others who 
do not know these things. Even though they may 
see the wonders of God’s love and hear His word, 
they still do not understand. I have tried to show 
them in a simpler way the blessings that come 
when the seed of God’s love is planted deep in 
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the hearts of men. 
“The sower in this parable,” 
Jesus explained, “is a man who 


seeds are the words that the 
sower speaks. The seeds that 
fall by the wayside are the 
words about God’s love and 
wisdom that are received light- 
ly by the people. Receiving the 
word lightly and lacking under- 
standing in their hearts, the peo- 
ple allow evil influences quickly 
to crowd out the good that 
God’s word promises. So quick- 
ly is it crowded out that the people often forget 
ever having heard the word. 

“The seeds that fall on the rocks are the sow- 
er’s words spoken to those who quickly believe 
and accept with joy the words of God’s love. As 
long as everything goes well these people believe 
the promises of God and prosper by the blessings 
of His love. But because understanding and good 
judgment are not deeply rooted in their hearts, 
as soon as trouble arises they question God's 
goodness. When they are ill-treated by evil men 
because of their belief in God they become 
offended with the word and slip back into their 
old ways and habits. Like the seedling that died 
upon the rock because it lacked deep roots, the 
joy of the ready believer soon perishes because 
wisdom is not rooted deeply in his heart. 

“But the seeds that fall on good ground,” Jesus 
told them, ‘“‘are the words of the sower that fall 
into the hearts of men who have good, honest, 
intelligent powers of reasoning, men who know 
and understand the good when they see and hear 
it. These men use the truth, the light, and the love 
that has come into their heart by living joyously 
and abundantly, and they do good by their influ- 
ence and example. The good that they have re- 
ceived they share and pass on to others.” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


REETINGS, fellow collec- 

tors! Shall we have a 

little philatelic quiz to start 

things out this month? Very 
well, here we go. 

What country in the world 
issued the first adhesive postage 
stamps? That is easy. Great Brit- 
ain. What year were they is- 
sued? That is not hard. 1840. 
What year did the United States 
first issue stamps? Also an easy 
one. 1847. 

Now for our fourth question, 
and it is tougher. Did any other 
country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere issue stamps before the 
United States did? 

Perhaps you may have 
guessed that we are going to 
say yes, for that is the correct 
answer. Strangely enough, it 


By Roland Rexroth | 


large figures 90. It is a repro- 
duction of the central design of 
the “‘bull’s-eyes,” as they are 
called by collectors, which were 
first issued by Brazil in 1843 in 
denominations of thirty, sixty, 
and ninety reis. The bull’s-eyes 
showed only the figures of value 
and had no inscription to identi- 


fy the country that issued them. 

Because of their unusual de- 
sign and their popularity with 
collectors, these stamps are very 
scarce today and are worth from 


thirty to one hundred and fifty 


dollars each. 


In the year 1943, to celebrate 
the one-hundredth anniversary- 
of the first stamps, Brazil issued 
a series of three stamps of the 
same denominations and show- 
ing the same design as the orig- 
inal first issue. These stamps 
are not expensive, ‘and they 
make handsome additions to a 
collection. 

The first stamps to show the 
country’s name were issued by 
Brazil in 1866, and they pic- 
tured the emperor, Dom a 
For over three hundred years, 


was the country bearing a name 


from 1500 to 1815, Brazil was 


that is very much like our own 
that had the honor of issuing 
these stamps, the country that 
today is known as the United 
States of Brazil. 

Notice the square stamp that 
we illustrate, which shows the 


a Portuguese possession. In 1815 
it became a kingdom, and seven 
years later, in 1822, it became 
an independent empire. Sixty- 
two years later the empire was 
overthrown, and the country be- 
(Please turn to page 27) 


When Jesus was no longer on earth the spread- 
ing of His gospel of love was left to His disciples. 
They must have thought of the parable of the 
sower many times and talked among themselves 
about its meaning. Jesus had told them: “Go into 


“all parts of, the world and preach the gospel to 


all men. But begin your preaching in Jerusalem.” 
So there in Jerusalem the disciples preached 


* God’s word in the manner that Jesus had taught 


them and as God had revealed it to them. They 
told the people: “God is the Father of all. He 
made the heavens and the earth and all that is in 
it. Jesus is God’s own Son, and He came to earth 
to teach men how to live better. God is the Father 


of all. All men are brothers, and God wants all 


‘men to live together in love and peace.” 


Each disciple was a sower, and God's word was 
his seed. But in that big and prosperous city of 
Jerusalem much of the seed that the disciples 
sowed fell by the wayside. Even while the disci- 
ples preached, even while from their lips and 
hearts came inspired words of love and wisdom 
and promises of a better life through Jesus Christ, 
worldly pleasures and evil influences called the 
listeners away before they had time to become 
really interested in the new teaching. 

A good sower scatters his seed and hopes for 
an abundant harvest. The disciples continued to 
preach day after day. Some of their words fell 
upon the ears of people who received them glad- 
ly. The teaching was new: ‘God is the Father of 
all. All men are (Please turn to page 30) 
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His hat is wide and floppy; 
He wears big baggy pants; 

He turns round on his bean pole 
In a funny whirling dance. 


The crows sit on the fence rails; 

And as soon as Grandpa sows 
They dig a hearty breakfast 

Right from under Tatters’ nose. 


Then Tatters flaps and trembles 
And shakes in every limb; 

I do not think he scares the crows— 
I think the crows scare him! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Happy vacation days are here again, and I rejoice and am glad with 
you ps he joyous freedom each day offers you. We all want this to be the 
most wonderful vacation we ever had, and Ibelieve we can make it so by 
following this plan: Let us try to remember to repeat either silently or 
aloud the club pledge and The Prayer of Faith each maces when we 
first awake and each night just before we go to sleep. Should we forget 
one day, we will be sure to try again the next day. When vacation is over 
I shall be happy to know how this little plan has worked for you, and I 
will tell you how it helped me. , 

If you are not a member of our happy club perhaps would like to 
be Just send a card or letter Barbare Good 
Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., asking for an appli- 
cation blank. I shall be glad to send you one. You may want to add to 
your vacation fun by starting a local club in your Sunday school class 
or among your friends Ae oad group. If you will write to me 
about your desires, I shall be pleased to help you. 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: Last Wednesday 
I had two teeth filled. I was very 
much afraid it would hurt. My 
mind went to our club, and I 
thought of The Prayer of Faith. I 
said, “God is my help in every 
need.” Before I could get through 
thinking about this my teeth were 
as I it 
if taeda be as kind to 
God as He is to us we should not 
only feel better but also be better. 
—Marilyn. 

Perhaps Marilyn’s ‘thought 
of being kind to God is a new 
thought to you. But she is re- 
membering that prayer is not 
only talking to but it is 
also listening to God. God 
loves us and wants us to be 
happy and strong and success- 
ful. When we talk to Him 
about these needs we must re- 


member to be courteous and lis- 
ten to the ideas He sends into 
our mind to help us fill these 
desires. Then too we are being 


kind to God when we are kind 


to the persons and creatures 
that He has made and placed in 
our wonderful world. 


Dear Miss Benson: A week ago I 
_was awakened one night by the 


shaking of the house. A terrible 
wind was doing it. I was awake 
for about half an hour, very fright- 
ened; but at last I remembered I 
was a Booster. So I said The Prayer 


of Faith over several times. The 


next thing I knew I was wakened 
by the alarm clock, and it was 
morning. I didn’t know a prayer 


could help and comfort me so much, | ee ee 
Do you could please your loving ‘thoughts toward 


give me a few ideas about how to 


thinking it would be nice to or- 
o— a group like the Spartans, 
& 


We agree with you, Barrie, 
that the adventures of the Spar- 
tans sound like adventures that 
members of the Good Words 
Booster Club would have. I am 
glad to send a folder of sug- 
gestions to you to help you 
form a club among your friends. 
I believe they will agree that 
members of our club are happy 


boys and girls. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I am a 
new member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I want to tell o 
about what I did one Thursday. ] 
mother did not feel well, so 
sent her to bed! Then I started 
ironing. I ironed all afternoon. 
When suppertime came along I 


lanned and prepared. su for 
cight people t was good supper 


Mary, you may be ‘a: new 


member according but 
you are a true Booster already. 
We Boosters never think it too 


hard ‘to be kind and cheerful 


at all times. We are never too 
one a big smile or to help him 
if he needs help. We are proud 
of you because you expressed 


your mother iti'loving deeds. 


get some of my pals to join the | let 
Word: Chih? T we pr 
th 
can.—Barrie (Canada). | 
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Dear Barbara Benson: There is a 


irl in my neighborhood who is 
ge unkind things, 
and that makes me want to say un- 
kind things too. The second 

of the club pledge helps me not to 
think unkind thoughts and to let 
my words pass through the three 
gates before I say them. Thank you. 
—Laura, 

The second part of the club 
pledge says: “I will try to think 
only good thoughts at all times 
toward all people. I will try to 
let my words and actions ex- 
press these good thoughts.” The 
three “gates” of which Laura 
writes are these three questions: 


Is it true? 

Is it necessary ? 

Is it kind? 

If the answer to each of these 
questions is an honest yes, then 
you can be certain that you are 
remembering to let your words 
express only good toward all 
persons. 


Dear Secretary: Right now I am 
with my mother, who is going to 
college. There is a school here 
where the children may attend 
while their mothers are in class. I 
go to this school, The first day I 
did not like it so well, because 
many of the other children were so 
much older than I. The next day 
some new children came that were 
my age. I got acquainted with 
them, and now I am very happy in 
the school. More children have 
been coming in every day. Now 
I know that all I have to do is 
me my faith in God and things 
will turn out all right, as He has 


planned them. I think this is a 
good time for me to start practicing 
the rules of the Booster Club, don’t 
you ?—Sylvia. 

We enjoyed your cheerful 
letter, Sylvia. Because you re- 
membered that God loves you 
and answers your prayers in the 
way best suited to your happi- 
ness it will be easier for us to 


»remember this joyous truth too. 


Let us all remember together 
that every moment of every day 
is an opportunity to practice the 
rules of the Good Words 
Booster Club! 


Dear Secretary: I am trying to 
keep The Prayer of Faith and the 
Good Words Booster Club pledge 
in my mind. I like to help my moth- 
er and my father in any way I can. 
I am trying all the time.—Jobn. 

Your letter reminds us to 
“keep on keeping on” in trying 
to follow the rules of our club. 
If at first we don’t succeed, 


we'll try, try again. It’s really 
fun! 


Dear Secretary: 1 have read all 
your letters in WEE WispoM, and I 
can’t resist writing to you. We have 
a fair-sized club, with ten members. 
We always open our club meeting 
with The Prayer of Faith, and it 
always helps us through the meet- 
ing. Will you please send me ten 
b. ?—Valerie (Can- 

) 


I am happy to send the ap- 
plication blanks to you, Valerie. 
But I am sending twelve of 
them, because I believe that 


your club will grow rapidly. | 
am sending you a folder of 
helpful directions and sugges- 
tions for local clubs too. I shall 
be happy to send this folder to 
other readers who are interested 
in having a neighborhood club. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Donna Napper (10), Box 114, 
Grimshaw, Alta., Canada; Patricia 
Jackman (9), Markham St., Lyons 
Falls, N. Y.; Elizabeth Sim (12), 
345 McIntyre St., Fort Arthur, 
Ont., Canada; Geraldine Trimmer 
(11), Genoa, Nev.; Barbara 
Dillingham (12), Barnardsville, 
N. C.; Keith Lang (13), Gwendor, 
Course Lane, Newburgh, near 
Wigan, Lancs., England; Dorothy 
Silver (13), 28 Erskine St., Aber- 
deen, Scotland; Jacob Helus (13), 
Gen. Del., Idaho Springs, Colo.; . 
Elaine McVey (13), 508 Elizabeth 
St., Kissimmee, Fla.; Jansen Clop- 

er (13), 23 Park Place, Box 485, 
hort Hills, N. J.; Betty Jane 


. Schwarze (12), Rte. 1, New Trux- 


ton, Mo.; Nancy Barney (12), Cor- 
nell, Wis.; Charlotte Evans (12), 
1313 Bryant St., Pasadena 2, Calif.; 
Nancy Kennedy (12), Greene, R. 
I.; Anne McCoy (11), Sheridan, 
Ark.; Sharon Wagner (11), Mar- 
lin, Wash.; Bette Ann McAuliffe 
(10), 4 Ewing St., Montpelier, 
Vt.; Judy Grady (10), 6345 

Dr., Seattle 6, Wash. 


x * THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 


too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God rtp health, I can’t be 
SICK; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

nary my all, I know no 


ear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Wednesday 


When I do right instead 
of wrong, 


I'm truly happy all day 
long. 
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Chink Meets Old Neptune 


By Lawrent Lee 


HINK had been curious ever since Bob tele- 
phoned him. 

“Can you help me with Old Neptune?” Bob 
had asked. He had sounded excited, and Chink 
had answered: “Sure! But who is Old Neptune? 
And what do you want me to do?” 

“We're going to the Peters lake to take pic- 
tures,” Bob had said. “Put on some old clothes— 
dark ones. I’ll be right over and explain the rest.” 

Now, as they hurried across the green fields 
and pastures Chink was as curious as ever. He 
looked at his own 
brown shirt and kha- 
ki shorts and at Bob’s = 
green shirt and blue 
jeans. Bob carried his 
camera and a six-foot 
stick that was so thin 
it shook as_ he 
walked. The stick 
had a string tied to 
one end, and on the 
string was an artifi- 
cial bug made of corl 
and cellophane. 

Chink asked, 
“Who's Old Nep- 
tune, and how do I 
help?” 

Bob's eyes spar- 
kled. “Dad says when I prove I’m good enough 
he'll get me a motion-picture outfit. So I've 
been going over to the lake every day looking 
for something unusual to snap. I've spotted 
a pool where a big fish feeds. That’s Old Nep- 
tune. In an hour the sun will show him up 
right for pictures. If I can get some pictures of 
him lying there in the pool and then show him 
coming up after my bug, I'll have something that 
ought to earn the best kind of outfit.” 

“Fish are really scary,” Chink warned him. 

“Sure,” Bob agreed. “That’s why we're wear- 
ing dark clothes. Bright colors warn them some- 
thing strange is around. Unusual things—sounds 
or sights or motions—scare them. I’ve figured it 
out, and I think I’m set to take the pictures if you 
can handle the bug for me.” 
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“Tll do anything you say,” Chink offered 
promptly. “But I think we'll flop. Why, fish dart 
away when the shadow of a fish hawk falls on 
the water, even when it’s way up in the sky!” 

“They'd better,” said Bob. “Those hawks are 
fast. They hit the water almost as soon as their 
shadow falls on it. Fish aren’t so different from 

ple; so we're taking a lesson from the heron.” 

“How?” asked Chink. 

“The big blue heron stands right out in the 
shallows where his long legs and his shadow can 
be seen, but he stands 
so still that after a 
while the fish think 
he’s just part of the 
scenery and begin 
swimming around 
him as though his 
legs were sticks.” 

“We aren’t going 
into the water, are 
we?” asked Chink. “I 
haven't learned to 
swim.” 
““Hardly,’” sai 

lag Bob. “The other day 

I stuck some branches 

RTANS in the bank at the 

water’s edge. hide 

behind them with my 

camera and keep as still as I can. You lie on the 

rock a few feet away, and your shadow will fall 
on it, not the water.” 

They passed the Peters’ cow, Nelly, scratching 
her back against an oak. A meadow lark rose 
from the grasses on their right. Quick young 
grasshoppers jumped about their feet. 

When they came in sight of the lake, Chink 
shook his head. “You've rigged yourself a good 
shelter,” he said, “but how are we going to get 
set without frightening the fish?” 

“Hold these, and I'll show you.” Bob passed 
the stick and the bug to Chink. “I’m going to 
throw a stone into the water near him. He'll dart 
away, but he won’t connect the splash with us. 
We'll get settled, and when nothing more 
splashes, he'll come back. Then I'll take the 
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pictures. You watch me. When 
I wave my hand, ease the bug 
onto the water and let it drift 
over him. When he jumps for 
it, I'll take some more pictures 
of him. Maybe you ought to 
pull off your shoes so they won’t 
scrape on the rock.” 

Bob bent and picked up a 
pebble. He threw it beyond the 
branches, which were still stuck 
in the bank, and the water 
splashed as the pebble hit it. 


ets began to sing. High above 
them a flight of birds circled 
and swooped. Nelly, the cow, 
mooed gently in the afternoon 
quiet. After a while she would 
go ambling homeward, around 
the lake to the barn, for the 
evening milking. 

Chink squirmed restlessly. He 
propped himself on his elbow 
with the stick under him. He 
looked. at Bob, hidden behind 
the branches. The lens of the 
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The boys hurried to their places. 
“How long before he comes 
back?” Chink asked as he began 
taking off his shoes. 
_ “Ten minutes to half an hour, 
I guess,” Bob answered. “Don’t 
worry about the shadow of the 
stick. I've had it propped over 
the water for days, just to get 
Neptune used to it. But move it 
slowly, never fast.” 

“Neptune!” Chink thought. 
“Funny name for a fish, even if 
the old Romans did call their 

The boys waited while the 
sun sank toward the west. Crick- 
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the rock into the lake. 


camera was turned on the water, 
and Bob’s face above it was in- 
tent. 
More minutes passed. A 
buzzed over Chink’s head and 
lighted on the rock beyond him. 
Lazily it crawled over the hard, 
sunny face of the rock. A turtle 
bumped against the rock and 
pushed away, making ripples 
out into the lake. They were 
not large enough to frighten a 
big fish, but Chink was glad the 
turtle was gone. A great deal 
could go wrong when a person 
tried to take pictures of fish, and 
Bob wanted the new camera so 


much that Chink wanted to help 
him get it. 

He looked at the shelter 
again. Bob was pointing to the 
water, and Chink’s glance 
searched it. A big, finned body 
was swimming slowly into the 
tiny bay between the bank and 
the rock. Chink drew a deep 
breath of admiration. No won- 
der Bob called him Neptune! 
He swam easily. The light strik- 
ing down into the water 
gleamed on his bright scales. 
He stopped now and then to 
poke his nose cautiously among 
the pebbles and roots. His gills 
pumped in and out, and his 
lower jaw dropped open and 
pulled shut. 

Chink moved closer, trying to 
see better; and the stick under 
him rasped lightly. Motion 
stopped in the pool. The big 
fish lay still. On the bank, Bob's 
face was strained and white. 
Chink lay breathless, hoping 
that the fish would not take 
fright and dart for cover. 

Slowly Neptune began swim- 
ming again, closer to the bank, 
into range of the camera. Chink 
saw Bob’s fingers move, and he 
knew that he had taken a pic- 
ture. He saw him roll another 
film into place and take another 
picture. Bob took two more be- 
fore he waved to Chink. 

Chink’s heart beat like thun- 
der. It beat so hard that his 
blood rushed deafeningly in his 
ears. He could hardly hear any- 
thing he was so excited and so 
fearful that he might not man- 
age the stick well and would 
frighten the fish away. 

He let the bug down to the 
water slowly, letting it touch 
the water lightly, as though it 
were a real bug. Carefully Chink 
eased it toward Neptune. He 
tried so hard that he saw noth- 


ing but the bug drifting on the 
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water and heard nothing but the 
drumming of the blood in his 
veins. He was so intent that he 
did not hear Nelly come slosh- 
ing down the bank. He did feel 
her though when she pushed 
her head toward him and sent 
her hot breath down his neck. 


Chink had never felt anything 


like that before. It was some- } 


thing strange and unusual, and 
it frightened him. He cried out 
and rolled away from her. He 
dropped the stick and fell from 
the rock into the lake. 


He hit the water and went 
under. When his feet touched 
bottom and he stood up, his 
head was still under water. He 
did not know how to swim. He 
knew that the rock could not be 
far away, but the horrible thing 
that had frightened him was 
there! 

His lungs felt as though they 
would burst for want of air; but 
he struck out for the bank, 
scrambling, stumbling, slipping, 
falling, splashing tremendously. 

He came up into the clean 
air suddenly. At the bank, he 
blundered into Bob, whose 
frightened face broke into a 
relieved and welcoming grin at 
the sight of him. 

Chink spluttered, “Some- 
thing awful——”” 

He wiped a wet sleeve across 
his eyes. He could hardly be- 
lieve what he saw. On the far 
side of the rock, knee-deep in 
water, Nelly stood drinking 
placidly! 

‘ “I spoiled your picture,” he 
said with hurt concern. “But if 
you'd felt her breath down your 


” 
n 


Bob pulled his handkerchief 
from his pocket and handed it 
to Chink. 

“People are like fish,” he 
said. “They're both afraid of 


things they don’t understand, | 
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and Nelly must have surprised 
you plenty!” 

Chink lifted his face from 
the handkerchief and stared at 
his friend. Bob did not sound 
disappointed. 

Mystified, Chink asked, “Do 
you suppose Neptune’ll come 
back for another picture some- 
time?” 

“Maybe,” Bob grinned. “But 
when you went off the rock I 
got a picture that’s good 
enough. He moved so fast he 
flipped himself clear out of the 
water. When Dad sees that pic- 
ture he'll know I need a cam- 
era—color and everything—to 
take pictures like that all the 
time.” 

Regret faded out of Chink’s 
face. He had not spoiled Bob's 
picture; he had helped him. He 
said, grinning too, “You're not 
going to ask me to fall in again, 
are you, when you get the new 
outfit ?” 

“TI didn’t ask you to do it this 
time. I won’t then,” Bob an- 
swered. “I'll just hope to be 
around if you do.” 

They laughed till Nelly 
stopped drinking and looked at 
them curiously over the rock. 
Neither of them must have 
looked strange to her, for she 
slowly turned back to the lake 
and drank again in slow, lusty 
gulps. 


Earning Roger 
(Continued from page 7) 


of them stung him. 

“We'll give them. a home, 
and they'll make honey for us,” 
Dad said. 

Bobby was thinking of the 
bees when he awoke on his 
birthday morning. He jumped 
into his clothes, splashed water 
over his face, and ran down- 
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stairs, planning to go out to see 

them. But as he came down the 

stairs the piano started playing, 
and he heard his mother’s voice 
singing gaily, 

“Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday, dear Bobby, 
Happy birthday to you.” 

Something about her voice 
sent shivers of happiness all 
through him, and as she jumped 
up and threw her arms around 
him he thought she seemed 
much happier and prettier than 
usual 


“Bobby boy,” she said, “your 
main birthday present hasn't 
come yet. It is to be delivered 
about nine o'clock. Can you wait 
two hours for a big, big sur- 
prise?” 

Dad and Don seemed extra 
happy too when they came in 
from the chores, and there was 
such an air of mystery floating 
around that Bobby’s wonder 
and excitement mounted sky- 
high. It almost but not quite 
made him lose his appetite. 

He was watching the bees 
when his mother called him in 
a few minutes before nine. 

“Now you sit right here, and 
I’m going to blindfold you,” she 
said. “And don’t you dare peek. 
As soon as your presents are 
fixed, off comes the blindfold. 
What do you think you’re going 
to get?” She laughed merrily 
and mysteriously. 

Bobby sat squirming in his 
chair too excited to talk. Then 
he heard voices, his father’s and 
another man’s that sounded 
vaguely familiar, and then 
Don’s. Their footsteps came up 
the He heard the rustle of 
ae and deep breathing. Their 

eet shuffled. They were carrying 
something heavy 

“Put it aeani here,” his father 
said. “Don, let's have that one 
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here. Just a minute now.” 


Bobby sat bolt upright, his 
hands clutching the seat of his 


off the 
blindfold. Bobby stared at two 
big paper-covered packages. The 
one by the window was long 
and high and narrow. The other 
near the stove was tall and not 
very wide. The man who had 
been helping his father had 
suddenly stepped out on the 


Bobby's heart pounded. That 
long, narrow ge by the 
window—could it be? He 


looked wildly around at the 
smiling faces then ran and 
ripped off the paper. It was! It 
was! brand-new, shiny, 
grown-up boy's bicycle with 
fancy cathe bars and a bell and 
a light. 

He touched it, gulped, and 
swallowed a lump as big as an 
orange. If only, if only—— 

He turned toward the other 
package, stopped, and stared 
openmouthed. It had been right 
there by the stove. He looked at 
his father in bewilderment. 
Then he heard a rustle of paper 
almost behind him and whirled 
around. The other ge was 
standing right beside the bi- 


There was a muffled burst of 
laughter, gloriously familiar 
laughter. A light of compre- 
hension flared in Bobby’s eyes, 
and he tore at the wrappings of 
the Spear Paper and card- 
board carton came off. 

“Roger!” Bobby's voice came 
out like a rush of wind. 

“Hi, Bob,” the birthday pres- 


Merry-Go-Round 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


[ID™v A circle about 514 inches in diameter on cardboard, 
such as the back of a tablet, and cut it out. 

Cut out two paper horses from blue construction paper and 
two from red construction paper. Place the horses in alternate 
colors on the circle, and attach the pieces marked “bend” to the 


circle with Scotch tape. 


From the cardboard cut a rectangular piece 3 by 514 inches in 
size. Roll the rectangular piece tightly, and put it through the hole 
in the center of the cardboard circle. Now twirl the top and see 


the horses go around! 


ent said with a grin that had his 
heart in it. “Oh, that’s a super- 
bike. Can I try it, huh?” 

“Maybe you'd like to try this 
one,” a voice from the doorway 
said. Roger’s father stepped in, 
wheeling another bicycle exactly 
like Bobby's. 

Then everybody laughed and 
clapped. 

“Go out and try them,” Bob- 
by’s mother said. “The whole 
day is yours. You've both earned 
it and each other by learning 
how to want and work and 
wait.” 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 17) 


came a republic, the United 
States of Brazil. 

Our second illustration pic- 
tures the great harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital of Brazil. 
This stamp is one of a series is- 
sued in 1937 to commemorate 
the Second South American Ra- 
dio Communication Conference. 

An interesting design shown 
on several Brazilian stamps is 
the famous constellation the 
Southern Cross. 
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Butterflies 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


JE: « For al 


ct HIS little butterfly is made of typewsined paper, a piece of pipe 
cleaner, sewing thread, a small bit of cotton, and an ordinary 
bur, such as a sandbur. 

1. Fold a piece of tracing paper in half; then open it and lay 
the crease on the dot-and-dash line. Trace the wing outline, fold 
again and trace the other half. Transfer this pattern to paper, then 
cut out. Color the wings with blue, yellow, or brown crayon, shad- 


ing them darker toward the body. Fill in edge spaces with black 


war ink and bright color for the spots. 
. Make the body from a pipe cleaner. (See A for length.) 

3 Wrap a bit of cotton around cleaner. Tie two pieces of 
thread near one end of this to outline the head and body. (See B 
and C on 3.) Leave top ends of thread for the antennae. 

4. Put glue on. antennae. When dry and stiff, draw each thread 
over the edge of scissors to curl. The wine can he left white 
or colored black with India ink. 

5. Glue the body onto the center of the wings; then arrange 
antennae and glue to the head. 

6. Fold the wings together and glue : a bur underneath the 


body. (See E.) Now the butter. 
fly is in the right position to sail 


through the air. If it lights on 


woolen fabrics it will cling like 
a real butterfly, as the bur will 
hold it fast. Perch one on one 
of your houseplants, your rm 
or lapel. 


Chubby’ Free Day 
(Continued from page 13) 


his mother. 

“A lost dog,” she said. “Poor 
little fellow, see how he trem- 
bles.” 

“He likes me. Oh, Mother, 
can I keep him?” 

_“He’s somebody's pet, Son,” 
the woman said, “and I’m sure 
some little boy or girl is crying 
because he’s lost.” 

“Can we find his home, 
Mother?” 

“T think so; we'll try. Go get 
a dish of water, Harry; and 
we'll feed him too.” 

How good the bread and 
milk tasted! Chubby looked up 
into the kind faces of these peo- 
ple and tried to_thank them 
with his soft, dark eyes. His 
sleek brown coat was wet and 
dirty and his white breast and 
face were smudged with mud, 
but his stubby tail wagged 
gratefully and hopefully. 

Harry’s mother looked at the 
tag on Chubby’s collar. On the 
collar itself she found these 
words in small letters: ‘Gray, 
126 Fourth Avenue.” 

“When Daddy comes,” she 
said, “we'll take him home. No, 
Pil try to phone his owners 
right now.” 

Harry sat’on the front steps 
with Chubby cuddled close be- 
side him when a car drew up 
at the curb. Suddenly a flash 
of something brown and white 
went down the walk with joy- 
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ous yelps, and then a happy lit- 
tle dog seemed to be in the 
arms of three people at once. 

With a wet nose and a warm 
tongue, Chubby tried to tell the 
Grays how glad he was to be 
with them again and how sorry 
he was that he had run away. 

Never, never again could big 
Jerry tempt him to go out to 
see the world. 


Jet’s Choice 
(Continued from page 11) 


in a few more hours they would 
be at home. Mr. Tanner and the 
boys ate the last of their corn 
bread, but this evening they had 
a treat. Mr. Tanner cut for each 
boy and himself a piece of 
cheese from the large cake he 
had bought. 


When they reached the shal- 
‘lows, halfway between the 
Stockwell and Tanner cabins, 
Jet and Dave jumped to the 
ground. It was dark. Clouds that 
had been gathering since sun- 
down now hid the moon. A 
breeze was blowing, the leaves 
on the trees rustled expectantly. 
Jet and Dave promised to ride 
the pony over the next morning 
to pick up the saddle. The 
wagon started with a jerk; the 
horses were near home and they 
knew it. 


At the cabin Jet called to his 
mother, “We're home.” 

“I'm glad,” she answered. 

The boys tumbled into bed 
under the wagon top. But near 
morning they were wakened by 
rain beating on the taut canvas. 
The boys tied the side and end 
flaps down to keep the bedding 
dry. Father called from the cab- 
in door. The boys ran to join 
him. Lightning flashed, thunder 
tumbled, and the breeze was 
now wind. The milk pail was 


By Nell Holbert 


BR fewes simple little cookies are fun to make and good to have 
for afternoon snacks or to pack in that picnic lunch. 


Nut Cookies 


cupful flour 

1 level teaspoonful baking powder 
34, cupful chopped nuts 

1 teaspoonful lemon juice 


14, cupful shortening 
cupful sugar 
2 eggs 


@ Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs, well beaten. Sift flour and 
baking powder together; then add to creamed mixture and beat 
until smooth. Add nuts and lemon juice. Drop dough from a tea- 
spoon on a buttered baking sheet. Bake 20 minutes in a hot oven 
(400° F). 

Vanilla Wafers 


cupful shortening 
1 cupful sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 
14, cupful milk 


@ Cream butter, add sug&r, milk, and vanilla. Add egg. Sift to- 
gether thoroughly the flour, baking powder, and salt, then add 
gradually to liquid mixture, mixing well until smooth. Roll thin, 
cut with round cutter, and bake 20 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350° F). 


214 cupfuls flour 

2 level teaspoonfuls baking powder 
level teaspoonful salt 

2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 


blown from its peg on the out- 
side wall and went scurrying 
across the yard. Jet and Dave 
hurried after it, the smell of wet 
earth filling their nostrils. Thin 
mud, which had so recently been 
dust, splattered their legs as they 
ran. 

. Inside the cabin the family 
laughed and talked as the rain 


“We'll plant the garden full 
of beans and turnips,” Father 
said, “and we'll be eating them 
in six weeks.” 

“I think next year I'll grow 
hemp instead of corn on my 
plot,” Jet said. 

“As I said before,” Father 
told him, “you may have for 
your own use all that you raise.” 


beat against the window, “Thanks,” Jet answered, “but 
slashed at the door, and pound- I'll give half to Dave.” 
ed on the roof. (The End) 
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SPECIAL treat came to me 
in one of your recent letters 


about pets. It was a picture 
of four-and-one-half-year-old 
Frances Bachel feeding the 
birds. She was not feeding them 
on a tray but from her hand. It 
warms my heart to know that 
one so small has gained the con- 
fidence and friendship of these 
little feathered creatures. What 
fun she must have! 

The birds and animals that 
we oftentimes call wild seem to 
live in a world of peace and har- 
mony, each one going about his 
own business until someone in- 
terferes. Perhaps a hunter or 
someone who is not a friend to 
animals and birds appears. They 
become frightened and either go 
away or fight to protect them- 
selves. When we prove to them 
that we are their friend and 
have no intention of hurting 
them they trust us and will 
eventually become our friend. 
Frances’s letter, written by her 
mother, is printed below. 

Send your letters about your 


pets to WEE WIsDOM, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and 
address. 


Dear Editor: 1 am four and one 
half years old. My mother read in 
the December issue of WEE WIs- 
DOM the article telling about the 
tree laden with food for the birds. 
I have much more pleasure in feed- 
ing the birds from my hand. The 
chickadees, nuthatches, and jays are 
so tame they come down and many 
eat from my hand. 

I enjoy the stories by other WEE 
WispoM pet lovers, and I hope they 
will enjoy mine. In the picture that 
I inclose you see a rose-breasted nut- 
hatch eating from my hand.—Fran- 
ces Bachel. 


Dear Editor: For the past three 
or four years I have been reading 
about other children’s pets and have 
enjoyéd the letters very much. I 
should like to tell others about my 
pete a horse named Tony. He is 

lack with white-stocking feet and 
a white face. 

When I purchased him he didn’t 
know any tricks, but I have worked 
with him and now he will rear up, 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift 


to my friend. 
Friend’s name 


State 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


count, and stand on a pedestal or 


log. I think he is very smart, and ] 
love him very much.—Sandra Pugh, 


Dear Editor: 1 suppose that I am 
lucky, for I have a horse for a 
He is a white Indian pony. is 
— is Frosty, and he is five years 
old. 

When I go for a ride I al 
go bareback, for I have no sad 
Maybe I'll get one next Christmas, 
One time when I was riding in the 
mountains a gray squirrel jum 
out and He 
and off I went! He ran away and 
left me sitting on the ground. | 
walked home, and there was Frosty 
standing by the gate as calm as 
could be, acting as if nothing had 
happened. That taught me a lesson. 

en I go riding I hang on. Frosty 
and I are still the best of pals. 
—Terry Sullivan. 


& 


Dear Editor: 1 should like to tell 
you about my goldfish. I named him 
Oscar, but for no special reason. I 
talk to him a lot, and he seems very 
tame. When I pronounce his name 
several times very carefully he comes 
to the edge of the bowl. My mother 
and father hardly ever talk to Os- 
car.—]ulia Palamarczuk. 


A Sower and the 
Seed 


(Continued from page 17) 


brothers. Love one another.” It 
sounded promising. The people 
accepted it joyfully; they sang 
its praise and sought its bless- 
ings. 
But when trouble came, when 
they were called to defend 
their faith in the new teaching, 
when rulers punished them for 
forsaking the old way for the 
new—as they often did—the 
—— forsook the doctrine of 

rotherly love. They criticized 
the sowers of God’s word; they 
blamed the ideas that the dis- 
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ciples taught for all their trou- 
bles. They were like the seed- 
ling that sprouted upon the 
rock, then withered and died be- 
cause it did not have deep roots. 
The understanding of these peo- 
ple was not rooted deep enough 
to carry them through to a rich 
and satisfying reward. 

But the disciples had been 
trained by Jesus Himself. They 
knew that the duty of a sower is 
to sow seed. So they preached 
God’s word morning, noon, and 
night, day after day and week 
after week. Peter was bolder 
than the others and seemed tire- 
less in his work. He shouted his 
message: “Jesus, the Son of 
God, came into the world to 
save people from sin.” 

People stopped to listen; they 
stayed to hear more. Many were 
stung with remorse and shame 
because of the wickedness in 
their own heart. They crowded 
close to Peter and the disciples 
who stood with him. ‘Men and 
brethren,” they begged, “what 
shall we do to be saved?” 

“Believe on Jesus,” Peter told 
them. “Repent and turn from 
your sins. Believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God and be baptized 
in His name. God’s promises 
are for you and your children 
and for all generations yet to 
come.” 

The seed had fallen on fertile 
ground. Many people believed 
and came seeking baptism. The 
new followers looked earnestly 
to the example of the disciples. 
They praised and honored God; 
their love for one another was 
sincere, their understanding 
deep. They gave generously of 
their possessions. They were 
zealous in their desire to help 
spread God’s word. The seed 
had borne good fruit—a hun- 
dredfold—and it has spread in- 
to all parts of the earth. 


Physiology Puzzlers 
By Enola Chamberlin 
Can you fill in the empty 
spaces to get eight parts of your 


body. 

1. —-in. You sometimes 
get kicked on this. 

2. ——in. You should stick 
this up but not out. 


3..—-in. You should al- 
ways save this. 


4, —--—in. This is all in 
your head. 

5. —in——-. It’s impolite to 
point this. 

6. ——in-. You'd be like a 
jellyfish without this. 

7. ——in. This has blood in 
it. 

8. —--—in-. If you didn’t 
have this you couldn’t read this 
puzzle. 


Number Arrangement 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Can you arrange the numbers 
1 to 9 in three rows, putting 
three numbers in each row, so 
that when the numbers are 
added in any direction, down, 
across, or diagonally, the sum 
will always be 15? 


What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


When I am young I have a tail, 
But I do not have a voice; 
And then as I grow older— 
Though without my having 
choice— 


I change a bit inside and out, 


And these things never fail: 
I get a great big booming voice, 
But I lose my pretty tail! 


& 
Mineral Arithmetic 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 

1. BR + a beast of burden = 
a yellow metal. 

2. G + the opposite of young 
= a precious mineral. 

3. T + a word meaning not 
out = a useful mineral. 

4, To dent + el = a grayish- 
white metal. 

5. IR + a word meaning not 
off = a very useful metal. 

6. A meadow + D = a soft 
metal. 

7. The abbreviation for com- 
pany + AL = a mineral 
used for fuel. 

Pick a Pet 
By Lavonne Mathison 


The following people are 
closely associated with their 
pets. Can you tell what kind of 
animal each pet is and give its 
name? 

1. Orphan Annie 


2. Dick Whittington 


3. Barney Google 


4. The Bumsteads 


5. The youngest son of a miller 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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June Morning 
By Karen Christensen (10 years) 
Loreburn, Sask., Canada 
Early in the morning 
As I walked to school 
I saw a little fro, 
Under a toadstoo. 


I smiled and said hello to him; 
He smiled right back at me; 
And then I felt like thanking God 

For all the things to see. 


The sun was shining in the sky, 
The clouds were just like sheep 
That watch their little lambs so dear 


While they are fast asleep. 


The water is a lovely blue, 
And lovely flowers growing; 
And grasses green are to be seen, 
And cool June breezes blowing. 


The world is such a lovely place, 
So fresh, so cool, so new, 
That I just feel like thanking God— 
So that is what I'll do! 
“Thank You, God.” 


My Papa 
Ross Ha’ 
Morning after morning 


My papa goes away. 
He rides on streetcars 
And works downtown all day. 


The Silvery Moon 
By Naomi Whitworth (9 years) 
Maceo, Ky. 
“1a "Way over the mountains far away 
ca I see the silvery moon. 
a It makes the earth look like day, 
But it will go down soon. 


; 92 June 


The Robin Family 
By Suzanne Massingill (10 
y (10 years) 


Mr. Robin builds the nest, 

And Mother Robin does the rest. 
When the little birdies hatch 
All the little birdies match. 


Tuppy, a Raccoon 

By Joline Beeman (12 years) 

J Florence, Oreg. 

The forest was quiet except for 
the twitter of and the’ trick. 
ling of a little stream. Near the 
little stream lived a raccoon family. 
It was named the Dubling family. 
This was a special day, for a new 
Dubling had born. 

The mother and father raccoon 
named it Tuppy. Now Tuppy was 
smaller than any of his brothers 
and sister had been when they were 
babies. 

His fur was short and the color 
of an overripened pear. The mask 
on his little face was black and 
glossy, and his tiny legs could 
hardly hold him up. 

Early in the morning of the next 
day Tuppy’s sister was washin, 
her breakfast; for all raccoons w 
their food before they eat it. Tuppy 
watched her anxiously. 

“I can wash my food too,” 


Tuppy said. 
biking up a small fish, Tuppy 
tried to stand on his hind legs, but 
he fell over backward and rolled 
on the ground a few times. When 
Tuppy got up he saw that all his 
family were smiling at him. “I will 
teach you how to yourself 
when you wash your food,” Tup- 
py’s mother said. 

Soon Tuppy did not have to 
have his mother help him, He 
learned to stand up on his little 
legs. He learned to wash his food. 
He was a bright little raccoon. 


My Vacation 
By N Westbrook (11 years) 
Fast Stroudsburg, Pa 


I love to go adventuring 
All by myself on the river, 
With the whirlpools following the 
oars 
And the reflections all aquiver, 


I love to land on a rocky isle 
No bigger than a table, 
Yet holding the purple, pink, and 
1 of shells 
Richer than a fable. 


While over on the dark-brown 
shore 
A white egret stands gleaming, 
Or slowly wades with his long 
legs, 
arrows behind him 
streaming. 


Queen of the isle am I, 
And this is all my treasure: 
Diamond drops and silver shells, 
And wonder beyond measure! 


My Kite 
By Jerry Arthur Howard (8 years) 
Lucknow, India 

My kite sailing up in the sky. 
I don’t ovat how it Tikes it; 
Its colors red and black I see. 
4 there it seems quite happy. 

e wind seems to sing a song 
As it pushes the kite along. 


A Thank-You Prayer 
By Stuart Robson (8 years) 
ancouver, B. C., Canada 
Thank You, Father, for the day, 
For our work and for our play: 
ove, 


For our mothers’ and fathers’ 
Thank You, Father, up above. 
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Lemerine Visits Old 
Vesuvius 
Drew Barden (9 
By Norfolk, 


Lemerine was an adventurous lit- 
tle lady. She had seen many lands, 


including South America, Africa, 


and even Alaska, with which she 
was well acquainted, but she had 
never seen Italy. 

Then one night as she lay in 
bed she had a dream. She dreamed 
she was in Italy. A man called a 

ide asked her where she would 
Fike to . As if she knew all about 
Italy, A said, “Mount Vesuvius, 
please.” Quickly and as if by magic 
a little train was in front of them. 
Lemerine got in first, and the guide 
followed. Then the train started to 
move. Up, up the mountain it 
climbed; then it stopped 
sudden jerk. The guide stepped 
out, and Lemerine followed. 

They had to walk the rest of the 
way up the mountain, As they got 
closer to the top Lemerine began to 
ge excited. There were loud rum- 

ling noises under them. Every now 
and then a big crack would appear 
in the earth, then disappear. 

Finally they were at the top. As 
Lemerine looked down into the 
big hole that the guide told her 
was the crater of Vesuvius she saw 
lava bubbling and boiling like to- 
mato soup. Steam and smoke were 
pouring out of the top. of the vol- 
cano. Suddenly the guide sneezed 
so hard that Lemerine fell into the 
volcano. Of course before she hit 
the bottom she woke up, but it 
frightened her so badly that it took 
her a week to get over it. 

But anyway she can say she has 
been to Italy—in a dream. 


Moonflowers 
By Robert Allensworth (10 ) 
Massillon, Ohio 
Moonflowers are : 
They bloom in the night: 
A star in the middle, 
are a pure white. 


The close up tight 
the sun starts to shine; 
The leaves are like hearts, 
_And they grow on 4 tall vine. 


with a. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories, and, poems. 


Please do not copy.:' | 


When to send it: At least three 
months: before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, it 
would be better to send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words, 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 


ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
_City 6, Mo. les 


Who can have bis work pub- 


lished: Any reader under fif- 


teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents:and Téachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under'your supervision is not 
copied. ‘We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been. copied correction must be 


The Old, Old Antique Shop 
By Gayle John (10 years) 
New Orleans, La. 


The old antique shop has a window 
Into which I love to stare; 
There may be busts of Washington, 

Lincoln, 


Or even ‘of Roosevelt there. 
You may see ‘chairs covered in 


Or a'sofa in brocade. 
You. may ‘even find there the flag 
_ That Betsy Ross once. made. 


It’s like the stories told 

In my histoty book, © 
And“though I like to-read, 

It’s much more. fun to look! 


June 

By Tommie Etta Scrivener 
(10 years) 

Aberdeen, Miss. 


June is here! June is here! 

It is the favorite month of the year. 

School is out and we all can play; 

We'll all be merry and all be gay. 

We'll ma be happy and we won't be 
saq— 

‘Cause June is here and we are 
! 


Our Flag 

By Willie Maud be ic (8 years) 
Rogers, Tex. 

When I'm in school I like to think 
That high above the trees 
An American flag, red, white, and 

blue, 
Is flying in the breeze. 


Pretty Robin 
By Jean Whitener (10 years) 
St. Albans, N. Y. 


Little Robin Redbreast is busy as a 
bee: 


She lays her blue eggs in her nest— 
Her nest is in a tree. 
When her little babies hatch 
They will be a perfect match; 
Mother Robin will be very proud 
To tell all the robins that's her 
crowd. 
When her little ones get big 
They will fly away; 
Then they'll make a little nest 
For :themselves someday. 


God’s Perfect Day, 

By Audrey Bucholdt (15 years) 

Minneapolis, Mi 

God made this to be a perfect day. 
He made His birds to sing; 

While in the trees the breezes play 

So gently in the spring. 


God made this to be a perfect day. 
He made His skies seem blue. 

This is a day when life is gay 
And troubles are very few.° 


God made this to be a perfect day. 


I will try to keep it.so. 
That when twilight comes I can say 
I hate to see it go. 
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THIS IS 
MELISSA 
Designed by Clemency Phillips 


(12 years) England 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, we thank You for 
our food 
And other gifts at hand, 
And ask a special blessing for 
The fathers of our land. 


DC Dd 


Bucky Billy Goat 
Butts In 


(Continued from page 15) 


But Farmer Brown came 
through the gate one day to 
their surprise and said to Bucky, 
“Come with me’’; and right be- 
fore their eyes Bucky followed 
Farmer Brown, looking pleased 
and proud, and soon was gtaz- 
ing on the lawn where goats 
were not allowed. 

“He always was a good kid,” 
his mother smiled and said. 
“The only thing he had to learn 
was how to use his head.” 


Answers to Puzzles 
Physiology Puzzlers 


1. Shin. 2. Chin. 3. Skin. 4. 
Brain. 5. Finger. 6. Spine. 7. Vein. 
8. Retina. 


Number Arrangement 


6 1 8 
7 5 3 
2 9 4 
What Am I? 
Frog. 


Mineral Arithmetic 
1. Brass. 2, Gold. 3. Tin. 
4. Nickel. 5. Iron. 6. Lead. 7. Coal. 
Pick a Pet 


1. Dog, Sandy. 2. Cat, Mistress 
Puss. 3. Horse, Sparkplug. 4. Dog, 
Daisy. 5. Cat, Puss in Boots. 


You Can Have Two 
BOOKS 
about Jet Stockwell 


Have you enjoyed the stories about Jet and Sarah Stockwell 
that have appeared in Wee Wisdom? This series of Jet 
stories ends with this number of Wee Wisdom, but you can 
still have stories about Jet and Sarah. Here are two books 
about them: 


Jet’s Adventures 


This is Bula Hahn's first book about the Stockwells. It 
is the story of the covered-wagon journey from Grand- 
father Stockwell’s home in the East, across wide rivers 
and along rough trails, to the new homestead in the 
West. Jet and his sister have many 
thrilling experiences, including a 
cattle stampede and the recovery of 
some important papers that had 
been lost. 


Jet and the New Country 
The second and latest book 


about the Stockwell family is awe 
Jet and the New Country. It DET anatez 
tells of life on the prairies SOUTER 


COUETRY 
and of the work and play 
connected with building a 
homestead. Jet and Sarah 
have a real pony to ride, and 
some of their playmates are 
the Indian children who live 
near by. 


Onder These Books for Yourself and 
You will want the Jet books for yourself, and you 
can also make some child you know very happy with 
a set of the two Jet books for a gift from you. 


Bound in red cloth and beautifully illustrated, these 
books are priced at $1 each. 
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clouds— 
She wished they’d go away, 
Instead of threatening to rain 


To help her celebrate 
This birthday anniversary— 
An all-important date. 


heard 


in— 
A birthday gift for you!” 


a lovely gift, for only $2. 


Small Sue stood looking at the 


And spoil her eighth birthday! 


For she’d invited her best friends 


She gave a great big sigh, then 


Her mother call: “Come, Sue! 
See what the postman just brought 


Why not say happy birthday to some little friend of yours with a Wee 
Wisdom subscription! It will come to him once a month for a whole year, 


Sue quickly tore the wrapper off: 
“Oh what a grand surprise! 

Look, Mom, Wee Wisdom magazine! 
I can’t believe my eyes.” | 


“It’s from Aunt Mary,” Mother said, 
“A lovely gift, my dear.” 
“Yes,” Sue replied, “and it will 
come 
Each month for one whole year.” 


With joy she turned page after 
page 
And then she spied the sun; _ 
The clouds were gone, and now her 
friends 
Could share her birthday fun. 
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